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but no sign nor word of her.    He never saw her
again.

The immediate effeft was crushing. Probably the
non-appearance of the contemplated volume of poems
may be attributed to the despair which fell on him.
Certainly the flatness of the next two years of his life
reflected loss of spirit.

Baling had become intolerable. Mrs, Bulwer-
Lytton, with or without knowledge of the cause of
her son's misery, transferred him to another tutor at
Ramsgate, who lived curiously enough in the house
which had belonged to Richard Warburton Lytton,
Thence in January 1822 he went up to Cambridge.

Exigence &511 lacked edge; and for a while at
leaft he seems to have been content to forget his own
ambitions, even to sink his too ready egoism, and,
conforming to University cu&om, to have followed the
crowd. 1 Ic made friends; talked a good deal; rode
a good deal; read a little. Then* for a time he played
the fledgling '* blood " in company with his brother
Henry who, having Inherited some of his grand-
mother's money, had reappeared in Cambridge with
horses and carriages and ultra-fashionable clothes,
which mujft have offset rather absurdly an outward
insignificance* But gradually the indifference of
desolation gave way to a more conscious melancholy,
Intelle&ual interests began to replace the tafte for
conventional dissipation. He appeared at Union
Debates and won some reputation as a speaker. He
published a second (and rather desultory) volume of
poems,1 and became increasingly aware that he was
at once ahead of and behind moil of his contemporaries.
The unhappy love-affair, afting on a mind already
precocious, had carried him beyond his real age; but
solitude had not taught him the ways of life in a com-
munity, nor could he acquire the knack of easy joviality.